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STEAMBOATING ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI AFTER 
THE CIVIL WAR: A MISSISSIPPI MAGNATE 1 

Taking as admitted the initial depressing effect of the civil 
war upon Mississippi river steamboating, the period of recovery 
during the sixties and seventies, and the decline, first gradual 
and then speedy, which came in the eighties, 2 the purpose of this 
paper is to trace something of this rise and fall in the experi- 
ences of a man who was undoubtedly the outstanding figure of 
upper river boating for nearly a generation. Even today this 
man's name is anathema to many if not most of the rivermen 
who periodically foregather to eat in memory of better days, 
and who garner elusive items about the Itasca, the Northern 
Light, or one of the numerous Eagles famed in river lore. 

Back in 1854 there appeared in St. Paul with a little boat 
which he had brought around from Pittsburgh William F. 
Davidson, 3 familiarly known in later years as "Commodore." 

1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association in St. Louis, May 8, 1919. 

2 The Winona Independent of March 2, 1919, contains a tabular statement, com- 
piled at the office of the city engineer, showing the boats, barges, and rafts which 
passed the Northwestern bridge each year from 1879 to 1918 inclusive. While these 
figures are illuminating they have to be used with caution, since the absolute num- 
bers are not the only criteria of the health of steamboating. According to these 
figures there was a steady increase in the number from 1879, when 3,372 boats and 
1,350 barges were listed, to 1885, when they were, respectively, 5,126 and 848. From 
1886 to 1889 there was an average of some 4,500 boats; 1890 saw 5,417 boats and 
1,045 barges; the next year there was a decline in the number of boats, but in 1892 
the high water mark of 5,468 was reached. From 1893 to 1900 the number fluctu- 
ated about the 4000 mark. The year 1901 produced a sharp falling off; 1902 had a 
slight recovery, and thereafter it is a tale of rapid decline until in 1918 only 295 
boats passed this point and the number of barges was even smaller. Incidentally a 
vivid commentary on the lumber trade of the upper Mississippi and its affluents is 
contained in the number of rafts passing Winona: in 1884, 2,700 log rafts were 
floated down; in 1915 there were three, and none have been seen in the past four 
seasons. 

s George B. Merrick and William E. Tibbals, "Genesis of steam navigation on 
western rivers, ' ' in Wisconsin historical society, Proceedings, 1911, p. 125. By an old 
raft captain, who knew the river for more than sixty years, the writer was told in 
emphatic tones that no person or event had done more to ruin upper river steam- 
boating than Commodore Davidson. This sentiment is reiterated in more than one 
of the printed records. 
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The son of an Ohio canal boat man, he had been brought up on 
the river, and was captain of a steamboat at the age of twenty. 
With the Franklin Steele, his little stern-wheeler, he began car- 
rying freight on the Minnesota river, running up to Mankato, 
and sometimes when water favored as far as New Ulm. Since 
his rates were considerably below those of the then "king of the 
Minnesota river," Louis Eobert, farmers came with their ox- 
carts for miles to get the supplies which Davidson dumped upon 
the river bank on his way up, and left their grain for him to carry 
down on his return trip. So rapidly did the enterprise grow 
that he added the Favorite the next season and by 1859 had in 
all five boats in operation. 

It was in this latter year that Davidson extended his opera- 
tions to a wider field of activity. The Milwaukee and La Crosse 
railroad, sharing the fate of many railroads of the fifties, went 
into the hands of a receiver, who appointed one Harvey Eumsey 
agent of the railroad at La Crosse. 4 Now it appears that Eum- 
sey found in existence between the railroad and the Galena, Du- 
buque, Dunleith, and Minnesota packet company 5 — the monop- 
olistic octopus of the upper river carrying trade at the time — 
an arrangement by which the steamboat company had the ex- 
clusive handling of all freight and passengers brought to the 
railhead, and almost as complete a control of commodities des- 
tined to be turned over to the road to be transported to the east. 
Accordingly Eumsey requested the privilege of securing some 
stock in the "Galena company," a request which seems to have 
been courteously entertained but finally refused; thereupon 
Eumsey approached Davidson with an offer to turn all business 
to him if he would put on a regular line between St. Paul and La 
Crosse, to which point Davidson had run somewhat irregularly 
a connecting boat in the interest of his Minnesota river line. 

4 Russell Blakeley, ' ' Advent of commerce in Minnesota, ' ' in Minnesota historical 
collections, 8: 408. 

■' This line, which is variously referred to as the ' ' Minnesota packet company ' ' 
and the "Galena line," illustrates the manner in which most of the steamboat com- 
panies grew. After a continued strife between two loosely organized groups of 
river men there was formed, in the winter of 1852-1853, the Galena and Minnesota 
packet company. In 1855 the company entered a wider field and embraced a 
larger group of men as the Galena, Dunleith, and Minnesota packet company. In 
1857 it absorbed a newly organized potential rival, the Dubuque and Minnesota 
packet company, and became the Galena, Dubuque, Dunleith, and Minnesota packet 
company. Blakeley, "Advent of commerce in Minnesota," ibid., 8:389, 404, 492. 
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The invitation was accepted, and for a time the interloper re- 
ceived all the accommodation which had hitherto been extended 
to the old company. The latter, however, was unwilling to be 
driven out without a murmur and there followed a merry river 
war in which for a time freight was carried up the river from 
La Crosse for nothing, while a passenger could go from St. Paul, 
or anywhere between there and La Crosse, to Milwaukee and 
Chicago for one dollar. No one was making any money, hence 
before long the trustees of the bondholders of the railroad inter- 
vened and put a stop to the new agreement, 

Davidson, however, had definitely entered the Mississippi 
rivei', and despite the loss of his exclusive privileges continued 
to run the boats of his La Crosse and St. Paul steam packet 
company 6 in competition with the Galena, or Minnesota com- 
pany as it was sometimes called, and with such "wild" boats as 
tried to remain in the game. In 1862 some of the men who had 
been foremost in establishing the Galena line, some ten years 
before, withdrew from the river, leaving another group in con- 
trol. From the latter Davidson acquired an interest in the old 
line, at the same time buying some of its boats to add to his 
La Crosse line. 7 Curious observers, as well as dissatisfied 
minority stockholders of the Minnesota line, perceived that the 
Northern Belle bore the white collar of Davidson's packets when 
she came up the river to St. Paul that season. 

The minority owners of the Minnesota line, who felt that they 
had been sold out by their friends, continued to run another sea- 
son, and then, in 1864, engineered a reorganization under the 
name of the Dubuque, Prairie du Chien, and St. Paul railroad 
packet company, or, as it was better known, the Northwestern 
line. 8 Ostensibly Davidson's White Collar line and the North- 

« J. Fletcher Williams, in his ' ' History of the city of St. Paul and of the county 
of Ramsey, Minnesota," Minnesota historical collections, 4: 396, states among his 
items for the year 1860: "This season, Oapt. Davidson started a line of packets 
from St. Paul to La Crosse, with three small boats, and this laid the foundation of 
his present marine corporation." 

7 Blakeley intimates that the minority group was rather shabbily treated by the 
men who sold out to Davidson. 

8 George B. Merrick, ' ' Steamboats and steamboat men on the upper Mississippi, ' ' 
in Burlington, Iowa, Saturday Evening Post, January 23, 1915. William E. Welling- 
ton of Dubuque was superintendent, a principal stockholder, and by far the most 
important individual of the Northwestern packet company. The organization was 
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western were rivals for the trade of the upper river, the former 
confining itself to the trade north of La Crosse, and the latter 
reaching as far south as Dubuque and Dunleith, where it had a 
working agreement with the Illinois Central just as at Prairie 
du Chien it had the exclusive handling of the business of the 
Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien. As a matter of fact, however, 
a hard and fast pool had been arranged by which the gross earn- 
ings of the two companies were paid into a common fund to be 
divided at the end of the season. It appears that the stockhold- 
ers of the Northwestern had some difficulty in securing their 
portion: as reported by one who was financially interested, "He 
[Davidson] was a shrewd unscrupulous man and had a faculty 
by which he could deceive most men and make them his willing 
tools. For ways that were dark and trickery, he would beat the 
heathen Chinee." 9 

The earnings of the combination were very large when con- 
sidered in terms of capital invested. It was not at all strange 
that this should be the case, when one takes account of the sum- 
mary manner in which competition was dealt with. A "wild" 
boat had about as much chance in the trade of the upper river 
and its branches as a lamb has nowadays among the veterans of 
Wall street. The experience of a little boat which attempted to 
brave the wrath of the monopolists by attempting to secure some 
of the carrying trade between La Crosse and points on the St. 
Croix river presents a case typical of others. The Viola was 

chartered under the laws of Iowa with a cash capital of $400,000. It continued to 
maintain the traffic arrangements of the old Galena line. 

9 S. W. McMaster, Sixty years on the upper Mississippi, my Ufe and experiences 
(Bock Island, 1893), 186. McMaster recounts the steps in the transaction thus: 
' ' Commodore Davidson . . . commenced running from LaOrosse to St. Paul, 
carrying freight and passengers at the same rates apparently, but he had a seeret 
understanding with the railroad, by which he gave them a draw back on the busi- 
ness. . . The next season the Packet Co. made an agreement with him taking 
forty thousand dollars stock in the La Crosse line, putting on one or two of their 
boats. The La Crosse railroad being the shortest line from Chicago to Minnesota 
got the largest share of the immense traffic that was coming from the east to Min- 
nesota. At the next annual meeting of the stockholders of the Packet Co., at Dun- 
leith, Davidson sent no report of the earnings of that part of the line. Two of our 
number were appointed a committee to go to La Crosse and have Davidson render 
an account. It was well known that the net earnings had been near $200<,000. 
When the delegates returned they reported that he would pay over to the company 
$135,000 as the earnings. This amount was accepted. It turned out that our dele- 
gates had agreed to go in with Davidson in this line." 
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put on a regular run in the expectation that her owners would 
receive from the Milwaukee and La Crosse railroad the six cents 
per hushel drawback allowed the "White Collar and the North- 
western lines for all wheat delivered to the railhead. Neverthe- 
less, before it was possible for the intruders to collect the ac- 
crued amount of some $4500 they were forced into an agreement 
with Davidson to withdraw from the river. The defeated inde- 
pendents, however, attempted to evade their bargain by selling 
out to another group, which immediately started operations 
again. This trick Davidson stopped with an injunction. 10 

The close of the civil war saw Davidson well entrenched in 
the carrying trade of the upper river. He was chief owner and 
real manager of the La Crosse and St. Paul steam packet com- 
pany, the White Collar line ; he owned stock in and had a pool- 
ing arrangement with the Dubuque, Prairie du Chien, and St. 
Paul railroad packet company, the Northwestern line. So near- 
ly like a monopoly was the result that the "anti-monopoly re- 
volt" of 1865 and 1866, insofar as it affected Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, viewed Davidson and his associates as menaces to actual 
and potential prosperity, second, if to anything, only to the rail- 
roads of Wisconsin and Illinois. 

It is difficult to estimate with even approximate accuracy the 
relative influence of a legitimate economic grievance and the in- 
terplay of political forces in the agitation which culminated in 
the anti-monopoly convention which met in St. Paul in Febru- 
ary, 1866. The following facts, however, appear. 

In the spring of 1865 the St. Paul Press began in its editorials 
to attack the railroad and steamboat "monopolies" which were 
bearing heavily upon the people of the upper river. Soon the 
assault was suspended, because, as the editor later explained, 
he was away in the east a considerable portion of the summer 
and on his return found his attention completely engrossed in 
an exciting political campaign. 11 On November 8, 1865, the sub- 
scribers to the St. Paul Pioneer were astonished to find upon 
the front page of their favorite journal a brief farewell note 

io St. Paul Pioneer, February 2, 1866. This incident was brought out before the 
anti-monopoly convention at St. Paul. Davidson, who was present, merely stated 
that the owners of the Viola had attempted to crawl out of a business agreement 
and he had sued out an injunction to make them abide by their bargain. 

11 St. Paul Press, January 18, 1866. 
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from the retiring editor, Earle S. Goodrich, and a salutation 
from John X. Davidson and Harlan P. Hall, entitled ' ' our plat- 
form." 12 The astonishment of the readers must have been deep- 
ly tinged with chagrin, for the Pioneer had been the leading dem- 
ocratic organ of the region, and now they read, "The under- 
signed having purchased the entire printing establishment con- 
nected with this paper, the St. Paul Pioneer will hereafter be 
published as an independent Union journal." Well might the 
Press, in commenting on the sale, opine that the transaction, 
which had occurred four days before its announcement in the 
Pioneer, was an indication of a surrender in advance of the elec- 
tion to their "black republican" enemies. 13 "We cannot help 
thinking," it went on, "that this transfer of the Democrat organ 
to Republican hands, on the eve of an important political con- 
test is a poor return for the unnumbered favors and lavish sup- 
port which its proprietors have received from the Democratic 
party for the last twelve years." 

While only the names of Harlan P. Hall and John X. David- 
son, a nephew of the commodore, appeared as proprietors of the 
Pioneer under its new management, it was well known that Will- 
iam F. Davidson had supplied the greater portion of the pur- 
chase money. No particular fact appeared for the following 
fortnight or so which seemed to lend any significance to the 
transaction. It is interesting, however, to read what must have 
reflected Commodore Davidson's views of the future of steam- 
boating, as they appear in the course of an article reviewing the 
season on the river : 

It is frequently asserted that when our grand system of rail- 
roads is completed, the steamboat trade of this port will greatly 
decrease. There are many who predict otherwise, however, and 
with good grounds — for the railroads create a business exclu- 
sively their own, and instances are very numerous where rail- 
roads running along a navigable stream have failed to drive off 
the steamboats. 

The carrying trade must always be one in which railroads can- 
not compete with steamers — the latter being enabled to take 
freight at so much cheaper rates. In the vast produce export- 
ing trade of this country in future years, the steamboat will un- 

12 St. Paul Pioneer, November 8, 1865. 

13 St. Paul Press, November 7, 1865. See also Daniel S. B. Johnston, "Journalism 
in the territorial period, ' ' Minnesota historical collections, 8 : 257. 
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doubtedly have its full share of business. It is impossible to 
prophesy the course of trade, but it seems not too much to say 
that our city will in the future reap as much benefit from net 
position at the head of navigation on the Mississippi as she was 
in the past. 14 

On the same day on which Davidson 's paper was summing up 
the accomplishments on the river for the season, the St. Paul 
Press opened again its campaign against river and rail monop- 
olies by quoting with favorable comment an excerpt from the 
Hudson, Wisconsin, Star and Times in which the steamboat com- 
panies came in for particular attention : 

Not only have the combinations to which we have alluded, in- 
creased passage and freightage to the most exhorbitant rates, 
charging as high and even higher on wheat and flour to La 
Crosse, than was charged to St. Paul before the war, and even 
more on up freights, but they have sought by means unjust and 
illegitimate, to control the carrying trade of the river by sum- 
marily choking off all opposition. ... 

Those of you who innocently imagine that the Mississippi 

« St. Paul Pioneer, November 30, 1865. The rise of the White Collar line aa de- 
picted in this review is interesting: "This organization was formed in 1860 by 
Capt. W. F. Davidson and P. S. Davidson. They had previously been running the 
Frank Steele and Favorite on the Minnesota River, and withdrew them, forming, 
with the Wenona, a daily line to La Crosse. In the face of formidable rivalry, the 
new line succeeded, mainly through the well known energy of its President, Capt. 
W. F. Davidson, and in five seasons has grown into one of the largest steamboat 
companies on any of the Western rivers. It now owns and runs twenty boats and 
forty-seven barges, and employs nearly 2000 men in various capacities. The com- 
pany also have an extensive ship yard at La Crosse, where a large gang of men are 
constantly at work building new boats or repairing old ones. This year the com- 
pany has added sixteen barges to its list, each capable of holding 7,000 bushels, in 
order to accommodate their large grain trade. A private telegraph office is sus- 
tained by the company on the levee, merely to aid in directing and mamaging the 
movements of such a fleet of boats." 

The same article refers in somewhat contemptuous terms to the Northwestern line, 
and credits it with "eleven packets and about twenty barges, and employing about 
one thousand men in various capacities." The St. Paul Press, a few days later 
(December 5, 1865), in its review of the season enumerates the barges and lighters 
as follows: 

Northwestern packet company 55 

The La Crosse and St. Paul packet company 42 

St. Louis and Savannah lines estimated 20 

Wood barges on the Minnesota 12 

It then adds the comment: "Our impetuous contemporary being owned by a rival 
steamboat interest, represents the number of barges owned by the Northwestern 
Company at 20. The above figures are derived from the agent of the Company." 
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river is free to lawful commerce, are much mistaken. The man- 
agers of the two railroads leading from your city [Milwaukee] 
to the Mississippi river, seem to have decreed, and are inexor- 
able in the execution of their mandate, that no boats shall run 
on the upper river except those belonging to the consolidated 
Packet Companies. No other boat can land its freight at their 
depots and elevators, except at a discrimination against it alike 
unjust and ruinous. 

It was pointed out that through freights to Milwaukee were 
28 cents per bushel of wheat and 80 cents per barrel of flour ; of 
this the regular boats received 10 cents on the wheat and 30 
cents on the flour. Moreover, an independent boat was charged 
6 cents a bushel on wheat and 28 cents a barrel on flour more 
than a regular boat for transportation from La Crosse or 
Prairie du Chien to Milwaukee. 

For two months, that is, during December and January, the 
Press followed up its attack upon monopolies and especially 
upon the steamboat combination. It charged Davidson with 
distorting facts relative to the cost of running his boats. 15 It 
pointed out that two or three years previously fifteen cents per 
bushel for transportation of wheat from St. Paul to Milwaukee 
was considered extortionate, while for the previous season the 
rate had been thirty-five cents. 16 This, it was contended, en- 
abled "the President of one of our Packet Companies" to buy 
large quantities of wheat up the Minnesota valley at a low 
price because the high freight rate scared away competitive 
buyers, and allowed him to put it in Milwaukee at a profit of 
from fifty to sixty per cent. 

Other papers took up the cry. Letters to the editor on the 
evils of all monopolies and steamboat monopolies in particular 
were seldom excluded because of lack of space, 17 and editorial 
comment called attention to the spiciest ones. 

is St. Paul Press, December 5, 1865. 

™Ihid., December 12, 1865. 

" John W. Haines, of Dakota county, was one of the most active in the anti- 
monopoly agitation, both with his pen and otherwise. In one letter, ibid., December 
14, 1865, after showing how ''Commodore Davidson and Lord Wellington's Com- 
pany" extorted the profits of the farmer, Haines stated that one man told him that 
the merchants of St. Paul had an understanding with Davidson by which merchan- 
dise rates were made lower than to the merchants at Winona. Haines asked, ' ' Why 
don't the papers ery out?" "He looked at me with a peculiar look and answered, 
Davidson lives here, he has money, The Press, or Pioneer would not dare to say a 
word against the Commodore's interests." 
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Meantime the Pioneer at first ridiculed the vehemence of the 
Press. 1 * It did little arguing on its own account but was not 
averse to printing paragraphs from other papers, the editors of 
which were not seriously alarmed at the Press' exposures. The 
Minneapolis Atlas, for instance, took this tone: 

It [the Press] fairly skinned Davidson alive [during the three 
previous years] but it performed its operation in such a 
"funny" way that the "Old Commodore" could not get mad at 
it or say a word in reply. If the Press wanted to ' ' rake the Old 
Commodore down" as a "monopolist," who was crowding 
everybody else off the river, it would say : 

"The Annie Johnson reached her wharf today on time, not- 
withstanding the extremely low stage of the water. Capt. 
Davidson is proving himself a public benefactor by keeping us 
in touch with the world below, when all other lines have with- 
drawn their boats." 

And the "Old Commodore," smarting under this "stinging 
rebuke," would, instead of kicking them off his boats when they 
came aboard, send the Press editors a handful of "passes," 
which they, just to punish him, never sent back. . . 

Very late in the season, when the passes run out and the steam- 
boat printing "shuts off," when the "farmers" come to the 
legislature, and there is State printing to be given out, how it 
does love the farmer ! 1!> 

It was with the state printing that the Pioneer drew a red 
herring across the trail. For many years the Press had been 
selected by the republican majority in the legislature as the 
vehicle for dissemination of authentic transcripts of state laws 
and other public acts. As between the two papers, then, the 
campaign was waged on these two issues: the Press devoted 
much space to steamboat monopolies, with occasionally a re- 
joinder to some telling hit of the Pioneer; the Pioneer hammered 
away on the printing "monopoly," pausing now and then to ex- 
pose what it considered a weak argument from its opponent. 
Under the circumstances it is not strange that the whole matter 

is St. Paul Pioneer, December 31, 1865. "It required only three weeks after 
the first issue of the Pioneer under its new management, for the Press to discover 
that there was a hideous transportation monopoly crushing the people of the North- 
west, and singularly enough this discovery was coupled with the announcement that 
the Pioneer was owned and run in the interest of that monopoly. This explanation 
will throw some light upon the query of the Mankato Union whose editor, in his 
issue of the 22d inst., touches our neighbor on the raw, ' ' by asking why it took the 
Press so long to discover the evil. 

i» St. Paul Pioneer, January 1, 1866. 
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came near to degenerating into a personal contest between the 
two sets of editors. 20 Nevertheless, there appeared to be poten- 
tial political possibilities in the situation and the new editors 
were sounded as to their position, 21 without, however, giving 
much satisfaction to anxious politicians. 

20 On January 18, 1866, the St. Paul Press, in answer to a taunt from the Min- 
neapolis Atlas, gave its explanation of the whole affair. The real cause of the trans- 
action, it maintained, grew first from a rebuke administered to the La Crosse Demo- 
crat, a paper supported chiefly by the La Crosse packet company, for its alleged advo- 
cacy of the assassination of President Lincoln. Then in the spring of 1865 it 
denounced the rates charged by the steamboat companies. "Capt. Davidson," it 
went on, ' ' never forgave us for this assault on his monopoly. ' ' Then, during the 
summer of 1865, when the editor of the Press was absent in the east, " a ' relative of 
Capt. Davidson ' was in partial charge of our columns — though the relation was by 
us then unknown — and of course nothing was said on the subject of ' monopolies. ' ' ' 
Then followed the purchase of the Pioneer by Davidson, "with the obvious inten- 
tion of controlling public opinion in the interest of his monopoly — while his agent 
in the transaction, in the first enthusiasm of that happy acquisition, announced that 
he was going to crush out the Press, and had money enough to do it.' " The third 
reason for the purchase, said the Press, grew out of an unsuccessful attempt of this 
' ' relative ' ' to buy an interest in the Press, ' ' and it was, doubtless, because the 
Commodore failed to subsidize the Press, in his indirect and underhand manner, 
that he resolved to purchase an organ of his own, through which, by a skillful 
'crushing out' process, he might hope, in a short time, to acquire as complete a 
monopoly of the newspaper business of St. Paul, as, by a similar crushing out and 
cut-throat policy, he had originally built up his steamboat monopoly, and his monop- 
oly of the wheat trade of the Minnesota Valley." 

21 Ignatius Donnelly, then a member of congress from Minnesota, was opposed by 
a strong faction of the republican party in his district and in the state. Through a 
friend he had Hall sounded out as to that gentleman's position, and the answer 
confirmed Hall's original announcement through the columns of the Pioneer that 
he was to be tied to no political faction. Wilson, Donnelly's correspondent, went 
on to give some good advice : ' ' Eecent appearances have inclined me to think you 
had not better espouse the cause of the Pioneer as against the Press just now, for 
it looks a good deal as if Col. Averill might bo your competitor for the Congressional 
nomination & he proposed to fight the Press 'with tooth and nail' as I understand. 
He told me before he went East that he should 'camp on their track' and spare no 
exertion to thwart their plans & I am informed he still utters threats. Now if he 
should be around this winter & and endeavor to defeat the Press upon the printing 
question, it would of course repel that concern, and incline the favorable regard of 
the Pioneer." W. L. Wilson to Donnelly, December 8, 1865, in Donnelly manu- 
scripts, owned by the Minnesota historical society. 

Henry Fletcher, another faithful adherent and adviser of Donnelly, had tried to 
find the true inwardness of the situation, but he reported, ' ' The sale of the Pioneer 
as far as I can learn was purely a private business transaction but its consequences 
will tell largely on political issues in this state. It opens a fine field for a rare 
fight on the printing question this winter and [one] in which I sincerely hope the 
Press will come off second best. ' ' Fletcher to Donnelly, November 17, 1865, Donnelly 
manuscripts. 
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Whatever may have been the original animus of the Press in 
its campaign against the steamboat combination, it succeeded in 
focusing public attention upon what was felt to be a crying evil. 
Its reiterated statistics of amount of business, cost of freight- 
age, charges at terminals, cooperation with railroads, and the 
like, served to make articulate what the farmers of Minnesota 
and western Wisconsin had been thinking, and so in large meas- 
ure precipitated there the first of those oft-repeated movements 
which have characterized the Mississippi valley since the civil 
war. Along in December, 1865, there came the suggestion of a 
convention to consider the abuses and to take action. 22 A num- 
ber of the members of the Minnesota legislature, which assem- 
bled early in January, 1866, joined with some St. Paul business 
men in signing a call for a meeting to arrange for a state con- 
vention. 23 This mass meeting was held in the senate chamber of 
the state capitol. 24 After organizing, it had read an offer from 
the National steam navigation company of Chicago to run four 
boats from St. Louis to St. Paul the next season if St. Paul busi- 
ness men would pledge from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
dollars in support of the venture. The real business of the 
meeting was the adoption of a series of resolutions calling atten- 
tion to the steamboat monopoly on the upper Mississippi and 
inviting the people of that valley and those of the Minnesota val- 
ley to send delegates to a convention to be held in St. Paul on 
the seventh of February; it called upon the Minnesota legis- 
lature to invite the Wisconsin legislature to curb the railroad 
monopolies of that state, and compel them to receive freight on 
equal terms from all boats. The convention realized that it was 

22 The suggestion that the Press call a convention was made in a letter from J. W. 
Medung, of Bt. Paul, December 21, 1865, but the Press editorially expressed its 
opinion that the call should come from the farmers, the St. Paul board of trade, or 
some other ' ' respectable body of men. ' ' 

23 St. Paul Press, January 5, 1866. 

2* Ibid., January 10, 1866. The meeting was held on the evening of January 9. 
On the day of the meeting the Pioneer dropped this word of wisdom for the en- 
thusiasts: "As such meetings are of little value without practical results, we com- 
mend to the consideration the suggestions of the Milwaukee Wisconsin, whieh we 
publish elsewhere. The Wisconsin urges the appointment of committees to confer 
with the transportation companies upon the subject of freights, and ascertain if 
relief cannot be had in that direction. This is certainly the simplest method of 
reaching the matter. Whether it will ultimately prove the best is a question that 
can be better determined by practice than theory." 
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the railroads which really held the whip hand, consequently it 
was inclined to lay great stress upon this factor. 

Enthusiastic response met the call for a convention. Meetings 
were held in all the counties of the state and delegates were 
selected to go to St. Paul. Even in Wisconsin, so far as the 
portion tributary to the St. Croix and Mississippi was con- 
cerned, state lines were forgotten and support lent to the Min- 
nesota plan, because it would form another attack upon the 
monopolies which were even then being dealt some hard blows, 
at least verbally, farther east. It is apparent that the trans- 
portation companies feared there might be some fire where all 
this smoke was rolling up, for a cut was announced in the rate 
on wheat by the La Crosse railroad ; the charge fell from twenty- 
eight cents per bushel from La Crosse to Milwaukee to eighteen 
cents. Moreover, it was rumored that the directors of the steam- 
boat companies had been hastily summoned to consider the ad- 
visability of lowering rates 2r> and even of announcing the dis- 
solution of the pacts with the railroads. 20 All these suggestions 
the Press held up to ridicule, and maintained that they were but 
old tricks hurriedly brought out to delude the people ; it insisted 
on the remedy it had advocated from the beginning, and that 
was a combination of the people pledged to boycott the combina- 
tion of boating interests and to support independent lines. It 
announced from time to time suggestions made by steamboat 
men down the river who appeared willing to venture above Keo- 
kuk and Dubuque if they could be assured of support. To the 
allegation that the merchants of St. Paul and other cities of the 
upper river were not exerting themselves noticeably in the cause, 
the Press brought out rather pointed hints that they did not dare 
put themselves in opposition to Commodore Davidson and his 
associates so long as they could not be sure the new movement 
would succeed. 27 

-■' St. Paul Press, January 14, 1866. 

2« Ibid., January 17, 1866. 

27 The Pioneer, January 18, 1866, approved all suggestions for more boats in the 
upper river; competition was the life of trade, and likewise the death of monopoly, 
it was willing to agree. If all these suggestions from rival lines were made in good 
faith by men who had means to carry out their propositions, nothing could be more 
desired. Eespecting the innuendoes of the Press regarding the business men and 
merchants, the Pioneer said: "The assertions of the Press that the merchants are 
being bought up with steamboat stock, are as base as they are groundless. It is a 
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On the morning of the convention day, February 7, 1886, the 
Pioneer contained a very temperate comment, flavored, to be 
sure, with a little editorial condescension; in addition it ran a 
column of clippings from other papers of which the selection 
from the St. Peter Advertiser is typical : 

We are no particular friend of Capt. Davidson, but why this 
hue and cry should be raised against him because the railroad 
companies exact enormous freight rates, is hard to explain. As 
we said last week, the excitement was caused by the Press of 
St. Paul for the reason that one of Captain Davidson's relations 
is interested in the pioneer. And further the Captain is not a 
railroad man ; he controls no railroads, and, we presume, does 
not intend to. His boats, during the season of navigation, run 
in connection with railroad lines, nothing more. 

Who is Captain Davidson that the Press asks the people to 
condemn in public meetings ? He is the man, who in 1858, put a 
line of boats on the Minnesota River, and reduced freights from 
$1.50 per hundred to 10 cents per Hundred between St. Peter 
and St. Paul. For many years has he continued to run his boats 
up this river, and never did we hear him spoken of only in high 
terms until the Press began to growl for something — nothing. 

After noting that Davidson had 900,000 bushels of grain in 
houses rotting, in order that he might attend to the needs of the 
merchants of the Minnesota valley, the Advertiser continued : 

Captain Davidson's boats will run up the river next season, 
and, as ever, he will carry all freight at reasonable prices. To 
the farmers we will say, that when all other wheat buyers have 
played out, this "pirate" Davidson will buy your grain, and 
give the highest going prices. If he chooses to let it rot here, or 

' vile bird that fouls its own nest, ' and it must be a pleasure to the merchants of St. 
Paul to see themselves thus branded by a paper which they have liberally sustained, 
and a direct effort made to drive trade from the city." Among the Donnelly manu- 
scripts there is a statement entitled "Receipts by the La Crosse & Minn St. Pkt 
Co at La Crosse during the season of navigation of the year 1865 from April 1st to 
Deer. 1st. ' ' Accompanying the statement is a note from William B. Rhodes, sec- 
retary of the company, to Donnelly, stating that a copy was being sent to W. B. 
Allison, member of congress from Iowa. The letter is dated January 27, 1866. The 
statement itemizes freight carried from St. Paul and eighteen other stations, under 
the heads of bushels of wheat, barrels of flour, pounds of wool, pounds of ginseng, 
pounds of hides. The totals of receipts at La Crosse under these heads are, respec- 
tively, 2,792,926; 90,490; 300,060; 252,654; 1,375,499. Shipments from La Crosse 
to points up the river were 16,847 tons of assorted merchandise, 11,876 barrels of 
salt; 10,320 tons of railroad iron. No indication is given as to why such a state- 
ment should be sent to two members of congress at this particular time, but the 
coincidence is interesting. 
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is obliged to, in order that the public may be accommodated, 
that is his fault, or generosity of heart — as you please to have 

it. 28 

Denizens of St. Paul and delegates in town for the convention, 
however, could feel when they read the morning paper, even be- 
fore their meeting, that the agitation in the states of the upper 
valley had at least brought promises of improvement. At the 
request of Commodore Davidson both papers carried a letter 
written by the president of the Milwaukee and La Crosse rail- 
road in answer to a request addressed him by individual mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin legislature, then in session. Mr. Merrill 
announced that the company had adopted a policy for the future 
by which it would recognize the principle of an open river so far 
as freight business was concerned ; thereafter the railroad would 
receive from all water carriers such freight as they might de- 
liver and on the same terms. As for passengers, it must make 
some sort of arrangement for their accommodation, but so far 
as possible it would apply the same principle as with freight. 29 

Delegates from twenty-eight Minnesota and four Wisconsin 
counties convened to consider the evil of monopolies. If there 
were factious and personal reasons why a leading newspaper had 
taken up and carried on the agitation, it was a real grievance 
which these northwestern farmers came together to discuss, and 
there can be no doubt of the earnestness of their purpose. After 
organization, which was accompanied by some very plain speak- 
ing, "representatives of any existing or proposed lines of trans- 
portation to the Northwest" were invited upon the floor to take 
part in the discussion. 30 

28 St. Paul Pioneer, February 7, 1866. The Pioneer's comment, after noting the 
various promises of new steamboat lines, ended with this sentiment: "While an 
insane malice has prompted many to engage in this anti-monopoly, we believe the 
major portion of the convention will be actuated by more honorable motives, and 
that they will endeavor to take such action as will best advance the interests of the 
people. Believing also that a sufficient degree of intelligence will be embraced in 
the Convention to meet the emergency, we leave the 'ready-made' plans for ego- 
tistical co-temporaries to present and dilate upon. We would, however, suggest 
that action should be taken, urging upon Congress the importance of immediately 
improving the Upper Mississippi." 

29 The Press, February 7, 1866, said this was a fair promise but it much preferred 
to have the thing made sure by act of the legislature. 

so Very full accounts are found in both the Pioneer and the Press of the next 
day, February 8. 
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In response to the invitation a delegate from the Western 
Union railroad company, formerly the Savannah line, announced 
that his company was ready to prorate with any line of boats, 
independent of all corporations, and engage to deliver freight on 
Lake Michigan. Captain John B. Davis and Captain J. R. 
Hatcher, of whom the former had been in St. Paul some days 
looking over the situation, represented the Archer and Hart 
company of Memphis and Louisville. Captain Davis proposed 
a joint stock company capitalized at $300,000, one-half of which 
should be raised by the merchants and farmers of the upper 
river, or, if desired, more than one-half of the stock might be 
taken by popular subscription. If this stock should be sold his 
company would handle the rest and would put into the upper 
river trade during the next season four side-wheel steamboats, 
two stern-wheelers, and ten barges, all at an appraised valua- 
tion of $256,000. Moreover, Captain Davis was armed with pow- 
ers of attorney in case the convention might be ready to talk 
business. In writing, the chairman of the convention had a 
proposition from S. T. Webster of Chicago for the organization 
of a $500,000 corporation, in which no stockholder might own 
more than one share of a par value of one hundred dollars; if 
each of the delegates would take one share Mr. Webster offered 
to secure purchasers for the remainder, or, if necessary, take up 
the balance himself. He would put six boats into freight service 
on the river the next season. 31 

Meantime Commodore Davidson had been listening to the 
various offers as well as to the comments about his line and his 
methods. When asked if he would like to address the convention 
he rose and announced that he could make rates as low as any- 
body. Some one then asked if he would do it. Yes, said he, he 
had in the past done so and should continue in the same way. 
There had been ' ' exaggerated statements relative to the profits 
of his line, while the gross earnings of the company were less 
than half a million, out of which all the expenses had to be paid. 
People talked as though there were no other boats on the river 
except his. There was the Northwestern Line and the Northern 
Line, and he certainly did not own all of them. All I ask is 
justice — a free and fair fight. State the rates you will pay, 

si This offer ia printed in the St. Paul Press, February 9, 1866. 
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and I will carry at that price if I can afford it. I will cany as 
cheap as any one." He then went on to offer to lease his whole 
fleet for a flat sum. "If merchants and shippers, or this con- 
vention, want to take our line, and run it the coming season, we 
will let them have it for $156,000, which amounts to the sum of 
$32.50 per day for each boat, with a guarantee on their part, to 
deliver the boats at the close of the season in as good order as 
they received them. I will charter the whole line for $156,000 
to run exclusively between La Crosse and St. Paul, and not 
charge anything for the barges. [I am] prepared to make this 
arrangement or sell stock as cheap as anybody. ' ' 32 

Davidson remarked that it was surprising that he should see 
no merchants of Minnesota on the floor of the convention. He 
had done business with many of them and it was rather remark- 
able that none should be present in view of the nature of the pro- 
ceedings. 35 Only one man, William P. Murray, came actively to 
the defense of the commodore ; he spoke of the services rendered 
in times past by the steamboat men and blamed the troubles of 
the complaining shippers primarily on the railroads. 34 

s^ Two days later, February 9, the Press called into question the statement of 
Commodore Davidson with respect to the relations between the White Collar and 
the Northwestern lines. ' ' It required considerable facial nerve to make this state- 
ment to an audience nine-tenths of whom knew there was not a word of truth in it. 
It is a fact perfectly well known to all business men that the two Packet companies 
were, during the year, virtually one consolidated company; that is to say, their gross 
earnings were paid into a common fund, and equally divided between the two at the 
end of the season. There was no competition whatever between them ; not a par- 
ticle ; and when Capt. Davidson said there was he — well — he was joking. ' ' 

Furthermore the Press questioned Davidson 's statement about the earnings of the 
two companies; for wheat carriage alone it maintained that at least $900,000 gross 
receipts had been taken, while the total down freight must have amounted to $550,- 
000, at the lowest figure, for Davidson alone, leaving the up freight charges to pay 
the expense of running the line. If the figures sent to Donnelly were correct, it 
must be concluded that popular estimates of the earnings of both Northwestern and 
White Collar lines were much too large. 

33 The Press, February 10, found this fact easily explained : the merchants were 
intimidated. It reported that not long before an agent of Davidson's line at Hast- 
ings had stated that if the merchants of that town were not satisfied with the rates 
' ' we will put the tariff on wheat three cents lower at Mendota, and then we '11 see 
what will become of Hastings. ' ' St. Paul merchants, said the editor, told him that 
they would back the new line if there should be any chance of its succeeding, but 
while it was in doubt they did not dare run the risk of being victims of the monop- 
oly's vengeful feelings. 

3 < This was brought out much more fully in the Pioneer than in the Press report. 
Among the Murray manuscripts, in the possession of the Minnesota historical soci- 
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A Jong set of resolutions crowned the work of the convention. 
The theme of them all was, "Down with monopolies!" The 
only method of breaking their power was to withdraw patron- 
age, no matter how low the rates might go, and divert traffic to 
other and competing means of transportation. As for the rail- 
roads, this might be done by making use of those which touched 
the Mississippi south of La Crosse and Prairie du Chien. A 
direct appeal was made to the Wisconsin legislature to take 
steps to right the wrongs perpetrated by railroads tapping Lake 
Michigan, and it was pointed out that a continuance of existing 
conditions could but create ill will not only toward the roads but 
toward the states which allowed them to function. A memorial 
was addressed to the state legislature requesting a rate-fixing 
law. Finally a plan was framed for the organization of a new 
steamboat line which was to have a capital of $500,000, in which 
no company was to own more than two-fifths of the shares, which 
were to be of a par value of twenty-five dollars. This was essen- 
tially the plan presented by Captain Davis to the convention. 

In commenting upon the acts of the convention the Pioneer 
remarked the next day that while the body did some practical 
things, like sending a delegation to the Wisconsin legislature, it 
did many impractical ones, among which was debarring prac- 
tical steamboat men from its proposed company. Furthermore, 
the convention did not raise money to start the competing line ; 
"they were assembled to devise means for the reduction of 
freights, and a feasible plan was presented — but it cost money." 
A fifty-thousand dollar subscription to the stock would then and 
there have laid the foundation of a competing line, "but if a 
convention of intelligent men, who have devoted special atten- 

ety, is a note reading, ' ' Conductors of the La Crosse & Minnesota RR please Pass 
Hon Win Murray on account of the La Crosse & Min & St Paul Packet Co Oblige 
yours 

Wm F. Davidson 
Prs" 
Incidentally it may be remarked that this is one of the few scraps of paper in 
the handwriting of Davidson which the writer has so far been able to discover. 
Colonel J. H. Davidson, for nearly twenty years counsel for all Davidson's steam- 
boat interests up and down the river from St. Paul to New Orleans, has told the 
writer that he would be unable to lay his hand upon a single one of the innumerable 
letters and documents of various nature which passed through his hands during that 
time. They have simply disappeared. 
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tion to the question, were unwilling to stand by their guns, what 
can be expected from the people at large?" 

In light of the happenings of the following weeks and months 
the Pioneer hit the nail on the head. When it came right down 
to a matter of backing their convictions with cold cash the en- 
thusiasts either could not or would not do it. To be sure, within 
throe weeks the Minnesota transportation company was formed, 
committees were appointed in each of the towns most vitally in- 
terested, and the incorporators entered into correspondence with 
steamboat companies down the river, especially with Hart, 
Archer, and company of Memphis. 35 Moreover, the St. Paul 
board of trade agreed to take $50,000 of the stock provided the 
other $450,000 would be raised. Except for a random notice, 
however, the Minnesota transportation company did not figure 
largely in the news of the day, and when, upon the opening of 
the river to navigation, there was the customary account of the 
boats to be operated during the season, there was no mention of 
the new organization; thereafter it quietly dropped out of 
sight. 36 

Two items of interest alone remain to be mentioned in leaving 
the anti-monopoly issue of 1865 and 1866. In the struggle over 
state printing the republican faction represented by the Press 
lost to its opponents, and the Pioneer had the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing the passage of an act providing for throwing open to 
public bids that which had hitherto been a bit of patronage at the 
disposal of the legislature. Before the year 1866 had come to an 
end Davidson had sold his interest in the Pioneer and once more 
this paper became the most prominent organ of the democratic 
party in the state of Minnesota, and one of the leaders in the 
northwest. 

To those who had been following the course of events, how- 
ever, these two factors were wholly eclipsed by an episode more 

3-"> St. Paul Press, February 25, 1866. In the issue of March 23, the Press an- 
nounced the official personnel of the new company. The men were all from those 
who had been prominent in the anti-monopoly convention. 

3« Ibid., April 20, 1866. A laudatory quarter- column was given to the Northern 
line (see below), a shorter but appreciative note to the Northwestern line, and, 
under the heading "La Crosse & Minnesota Packet Co.," these words: "This com- 
pany places two new steamers upon their line this season between St. Paul and La 
Crosse, which are now composed of The City of St. Paul, Phil. Sheridan, Northern 
Belle, Keokuk." 
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directly connected with upper river steamboating. The Pioneer 
of May 3, 1866, contained a special dispatch from Dubuque an- 
nouncing the formation of a new steamboat company to do gen- 
eral passenger and freight business between that city and St. 
Paul. This organization, under the name of the Northwestern 
Union packet company, had purchased all the property of the 
La Crosse and St. Paul steam packet company (the White Col- 
lar line) and of the Dubuque, Prairie du Chien, and St. Paul 
railroad packet company (the Northwestern line). "The new 
company," remarked the Pioneer, which, it will be recalled, was 
still Davidson's paper, "will be a mammouth transportation 
company in every respect. It will run and operate over fifty 
steamboats and nearly one hundred barges, while its capital is 
ample for all emergencies. Its officers are known to be men of 
the highest ability in their business, and have all of them had 
life-long experience in steamboating." 37 The president of the 
new concern was Commodore Davidson; John Lawler, previ- 
ously president of the Northwestern line, together with George 
A. Blanchard, William E. Wellington, William Rhodes, and 
Peyton S. (Pate) Davidson, comprised the remainder of the list 
of officials. Furthermore, in the hands of these men was consol- 
idated the control of the stock of the organization. Wellington 
and Peyton S. Davidson were joint superintendents. The latter, 
a brother of the commodore, had been associated with him in the 
White Collar line and had been, as he continued to be, in charge 
of the boat-building yards at La Crosse, where practically all 
repairs were made for the fleet and where many of the new boats 
were built. 38 
It appears that an unsuccessful attempt had been made to in- 

•" The St. Paul Press, May 5, 1866, gives a list of ten side-wheelers and twenty 
stern-wheelers as comprising the fleet of the Northwestern Union line, and states 
that it also owned seventy-three barges. 

38 McMaster, Sixty years on the upper Mississippi, 187, affirms that during the 
period before the consolidation of the White Collar and Northwestern lines, but 
while the two had a working agreement, most of the earnings which were supposed 
to be pooled were absorbed in repairs at the Davidson yards, in insurance and draw- 
backs. "Scribe Harris one of the victims told me he never received a cent of divi- 
dends except in watered stock, which amounted to $70,000. A few years after, 

when he met Davidson, he told him he was a d d rascal and a thief saying to 

him ' 1 will sell you my stock for anything you will give. ' Davidson said he would 
give him 12% cents a share and Harris took it. A few years later Davidson bought 
the line." 
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duce the newly formed Savannah packet company to come into 
the larger combination. 39 This company, which had figured be- 
fore the anti-monopoly convention, had plans to break the hold 
of the larger companies by taking freight from the river and 
transporting it by rail to Racine, where it could connect by 
steamer with Chicago and Buffalo ; it further planned to build a 
branch road into Milwaukee to obtain a firmer hold upon the 
grain carrying of the upper Mississippi. Despite this ambitious 
scheme, however, the traffic of the upper river and its branches 
was too securely controlled by the great organizations to be 
easily diverted. While on the main stream the Northern line 
of St. Louis, of which more will be said later, was always a 
factor to be considered — especially in the through passenger 
service between St. Louis and St. Paul — there was little oppor- 
tunity for more than spasmodic and uncertain competition to 
develop anywhere north of Winona. So far as Minnesota and 
eastern Wisconsin were concerned this meant a practical monop- 
oly for the Northwestern Union line. 

Below Winona, however, the situation was somewhat modified. 
In addition to the two large concerns there were several more or 
less ambitious attempts to break into the monopoly and share 
the undoubtedly large returns. One of the interlopers was the 
Savannah line. Another was Bobson and Hatcher's Winona 
line 40 which, in 1867, became the Red line and peculiarly identi- 
fied with John Robson, of Winona, its manager. The business 
of this line was largely confined to the carrying of freight from 

3»St. Paul Press, May 11, 1866, quoting from the Stillwater Messenger: "The 
Savannah Packet Company — young in years, but strong in the confidence of the 
people — refused to be slimed over and then swallowed bodily by the huge combina- 
tion of a few weeks ago, by which two of the great monopolies of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi were merged into the 'Northwestern Union Packet Company.' The Savan- 
nah company said to the wily seducers, 'get thee behind me, Satan.' The Savannah 
Line will run three boats each week to this city Stillwater, forming a tri-weekly 
line between this place and Savannah. This line is now composed of the Lady Pike, 
George W. Weeks, and Viola." 

*» St. Paul Press, May 15, 1866. Captain J. B. Hatcher, who had appeared be- 
fore the anti-monopoly convention as a "trust-buster," apparently gave up the no- 
tion of trying for any portion of the trade above Winona, but with Robson foulid 
the field below that point sufficiently inviting. See Winona Weekly Republican, 
January 2, 1867. The following season, however, the Red line no longer numbered 
Hatcher as one of its supporters. Ibid., December 11, 1867. He shortly became a 
member of the firm of Langley and Hatcher, which acted as the Winona agent of 
the Northwestern Union line. Ibid., April 14, 1869. 

3 1 * 
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lower Lake Pepin to points south. Another freighting concern 
was Captain Joseph Reynolds' Diamond Jo line, while some bus- 
iness was done by the Chicago, Fulton, and Biver steamers, and 
by the small People's line. 

The season of 1866 marks a distinct point in the fortunes of 
river navigation, particularly for the hundred miles north of 
Winona. Not only was it a season of very low water, which 
necessitated taking the larger boats off the run to St. Paul and 
transferring freight and passengers to the smaller craft which 
could be maneuvered in shallower water, but by this time there 
was rail connection from Winona to St. Paul by the way of Owa- 
tonna. Many passengers, induced by the saving of time as well 
as by the novelty of the newer mode of transportation, preferred 
to take the somewhat circuitous rail route. 

The following season seemed to reverse the prophecy of 1866. 
Water was high ; freight was abundant. All the steamboat lines 
were busy, especially in the spring and fall. Commodore David- 
son's Northwestern Union did a very heavy business. Further- 
more, his field of operations, which seems to have included the 
run to St. Louis only intermittently hitherto, now definitely in- 
cluded the portion of the river below Dubuque. 41 During the 
season of 1868 this incursion into the middle river was further 
advanced by the purchase of the St. Louis and Quincy packet 
line and its steamers as well as a large wharf at St. Louis. 42 

The period between the organization of the Northwestern 
Union packet company and about the year 1872 may be called 
the heyday of Commodore Davidson's steamboating career. 
New steamers were built each season; more barges were added 
to handle the freight — especially grain, which was now being 
carried in bulk almost exclusively. No expense was spared to 
make the packets attractive to passengers ; affable officers, good 
music — in volume, at any rate, for it was supplied by brass 
bands — a teeming menu, all were calculated not only to lure the 
traveler from railroads, where competition had come into play, 
but to prevent patronage of the Northwestern Union's great 
rival, the Northern line. 43 By 1868 there was daily service be- 

« Winona Weekly Republican, December 11, 1867. 

42 Ibid., December 16, 1868. 

43 One of the St. Paul Pioneer 's ' ' young men ' ' reported the breakfast bill of 
fare which he found on one of the Northwestern Union's packets; with its nineteen 
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tween Dubuque and St. Paul and Stillwater ; three times a week 
boats left both St. Louis and St. Paul for the main line trip ; a 
triweekly service also connected St. Paul and Taylor's Falls on 
the St. Croix when water permitted. Connections were made 
for points on the Ohio, the Chippewa, and the lower Mississippi, 
as well as Missouri river points. 44 Shortly after the organiza- 
tion of the Northwestern Union, in 1866, there had been estab- 
lished the "lightning line," made up of fast steamers running 
between St. Paul and La Crosse, so that a passenger could make 
the trip between St. Paul and Chicago in thirty-four hours. 
Davidson's fastest steamers were put on this run and no freight 
was carried nor were barges towed. Even when rail connection 
between Winona and St. Paul was established, in 1868, necessi- 
tating the use of a steamboat only between La Crosse and Wi- 
nona to cover the distance between Chicago and Minneapolis or 
St. Paul, the "lightning line" was for a time able to hold its 
own. Nevertheless, good water conditions were an absolute 
necessity for the successful operation of these fast passenger 
packets, consequently the summer stage of the river always gave 
the advantage to the railroad train, while the long winter months 
did much to dislodge the steamboat habit from the minds of 
travelers. 

Commodore Davidson's advent into the carrying trade below 
Dubuque was not viewed with unqualified equanimity by the 
Northern line. So long as Davidson had confined himself to the 
stretch above La Crosse, the St. Louis men were content to share 
in the through traffic to St. Paul and abide amicably with the 
local potentate. It was a quite different thing when it was ne- 
cessary to divide the pickings down stream. Hostilities prompt- 
ly ensued ; the season of 1868 saw a bitter rate war between the 
two lines during which passengers were carried between St. 
Louis and St. Paul for a dollar each. 45 Such a state of affairs 

or twenty varieties of meat dishes and a half dozen kinds of bread, it can be ima- 
gined what waste there must have been, and how only a very low range of prices for 
foodstuffs could have made it at all possible. St. Paul Pioneer, June 18, 1870. 

"Boston," in his third installment of "Notes of a trip down the river," Winona 
Weekly Republican, August 11, 1869, gives an account of what was done to enter- 
tain passengers on the Phil Sheridan, "one of the whitest boats of the White 
Collar Line." The antics of the second clerk and his "big bug" savor of Mark 
Twain's Mississippi yarns. 

** St. Paul Pioneer, May 1, 1868. 

45 Winona Weekly Republican, May 12, 1869. 
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could not last long, hence before the season of 1869 opened the 
officials of the two companies had come to an understanding and 
had established a traffic schedule covering all points between 
St. Louis and the head of navigation on the Mississippi. 40 

In 1870 Commodore Davidson left St. Paul and established 
himself in St. Louis, where he resided for the next ten years and 
where he maintained the principal offices for his steamboating 
interests. He was welcomed as an addition to the business com- 
munity and his activities in connection with river navigation 
were favorably commented upon. Future possibilities were 
glowingly pictured : 

This St. Louis and St. Paul trade is one of the heaviest for 
the packets within the limits of the United States, or any other 
country. The round trip is 1600 miles, and the steamers con- 
nect with some twenty railroads twice during each round trip. 
They are constantly putting off or taking on freight and pas- 
sengers, and are requested frequently to tow barges from point 
to point. If the Lower Mississippi country were as well built 
up and populated as the Upper, what an immense traffic there 
would be along the 1200 miles below St. Louis over and above 
the large amount already transacted by the fifteen large loaded 
steamers and one or two fleets of barges which we send out per 
week to New Orleans and way points on the Mississippi. 47 

By the time of Davidson's removal to St. Louis he had become 
for the Northwestern line what he had previously been for his 
older White Collar company, the principal moving spirit, since 
some of those who hitherto had been the directing factors in the 
old Northwestern line had withdrawn their interest — notably 
William E. Wellington, who seems to have been one of the few 
intimately associated with the commodore who did not suffer 
financially upon severing relations. 

From the advent of Davidson in the St. Louis business there 
was repeated, with little change of detail, the story of 1865 and 

46 Winona WeeUy Republican. See also St. Paul Pioneer, April 12, 1870, for sched- 
ule. These rates, which remained in force with little change until the Northwestern 
Union and the Northern lines consolidated in 1873, contained among others the follow- 
ing items: St. Paul to St. Louis, grain, per hundred-weight, 25 cents; flour, per barrel, 
50 cents; miscellaneous freight, per hundred-weight, 35 cents. Passenger rates from 
St. Paul to Winona were $6.50, first class, $4, seeond-class ; to La Crosse, $7 and 
$4.50; to Prairie du Chien, $9 and $5.50; to Dubuque and Dunleith, $11 and $6.50; to 
Burlington, $15 and $7.50; to Keokuk, $16 and $8; to St. Louis, $20 and $8. 

< 7 An exchange in the St. Paiil Pioneer, November 2, 1870. 
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1866, all ending in the merger of the Northern and Northwest- 
ern Union lines with the commodore in the saddle. In 1857 a 
number of competing rivermen had decided to arrange a sched- 
ule so that a regular line might be established between St. Louis 
and St. Paul; the following year the informal arrangement 
was continued and by the end of 1858 the Northern line was a 
going concern. 43 By 1860 it had a working agreement with the 
Minnesota line so that the upper river traffic was apportioned 
between them. 49 It was not long after this that Davidson ap- 
peared upon the scene with results already noted in this paper. 
After the vicious river war of 1868, there was uneasy peace for 
a season, during which the Northern line attempted to strength- 
en its position by absorbing its principal rival on the river be- 
tween St. Louis and Keokuk, as well as by building several new 
boats. 5 * 1 Davidson likewise prepared for the future by adding 
to his fleet. 

It was during the winter of 1869-1870 that Commodore David- 
son extended still further his front line of operations, for, while 
he laid up most of his boats at either La Crosse or St. Louis, 
two of his largest, the Tom Jasper and the Phil Sheridan, were 
put on a run between St. Louis and Vicksburg, thus attempting 
to break into the lower river game. From this beginning it was 
a simple matter to reach farther and farther down the river 
until contact was made with New Orleans. 51 An interest in some 
cotton plantations was acquired during the progress down- 
stream. 

While in 1870 there were many factors pointing to a still 
greater control of the boating on the Mississippi, this same year 
beheld an incident which long figured in the finances of the 
Northwestern Union line. On May 15, 1870, several barrels of 

■is Blakeley, ' ' Advent of commerce in Minnesota, ' ' Minnesota historical collec- 
tions, 8 : 404, 406, 407. 

40 Merrick, ' ' Steamboating and steamboat men of the upper Mississippi, ' ' Bur- 
lington, Iowa, Saturday Evening Post, October 30, 1915. 

s° Winona Weekly Republican, December 22, 1869. 

<>i St. Paul Pioneer, November 11, 1870, notes the completion of a new steamer at 
Cincinnati, the John Kyle, which was to be placed in the New Orleans trade. The 
Winona Herald, December 30, 1870, quoting from the Cincinnati Commercial of De- 
cember 12, announces the completion of a new Davidson steamer, whieh was named 
the S. S. Merrill in honor of the general manager of the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railroad ; ' ' The Merrill will ply in the New Orleans trade until the upper Mississippi 
is open to St. Paul." 
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some petroleum product caught fire on the steamer War Eagle 
while moored at the levee at La Crosse. 52 Much property was 
destroyed in the subsequent conflagration, and several lives were 
lost. Suits for damages arising out of the disaster dragged on 
for years and in the end cost the company some two or three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The years 1870 and 1871 were marked outwardly by no espe- 
cial development; the traffic agreement between the two rival 
lines continued to operate, as it did during a considerable por- 
tion of 1872. Toward the end of the season, however, the joint 
agreement was suddenly cast aside and a new river war started. 
Passenger rates from St. Louis to St. Paul dropped from $20 to 
$4, while all the devices of cutthroat competition were resorted 
to in order to drive the opponent to the wall. 53 Nevertheless, 
this was but the final flare-up before the dying out of the con- 
flict, since before navigation opened in 1873 the two competitors 
had been merged into one organization, the Keokuk and North- 
ern line packet company. A third line, the St. Louis and Keo- 
kuk, which had for some two years practically been run in 
conjunction with the Northern, was incorporated at the same 
time. 54 Incorporated under the laws of Missouri, the new com- 

•" Winona Herald, May 20, 1870. 

53 The season of 1870 was one of particularly low water. All the big boats had 
to be taken from the run above Winona. With respect to the passage of the rapids 
at Keokuk, the Winona Herald, July 22, 1870, says: "Passengers by the Davidson 
Line are carried around the Rapids twelve miles by rail, while those of the Northern 
Line are taken down the Rapids by the small steamer Charles Gheever. Freight is 
towed down the Rapids in barges by the G. H. Wilson and Dan Hine. All the 
arrangements for transshipment have been perfected, and no delay and but little 
inconvenience is experienced by passengers, the connections both above and below the 
falls being closely made. ' ; 

s* St. Paul Pioneer, March 7, 1873. The Winona Weekly Republican, March 12, 
1873, quoting from a St. Louis paper, stated that six of the largest steamers, all of 
Davidson's line, would not be evaluated with the rest of the property "as they will 
run in other trades." The boats were, in part, some that Davidson had been previ- 
ously using on the lower river, hence it is apparent that they were to be kept there. 

S. W. McMaster, who comments so spicily on the connection of Davidson with the 
Northwestern line, also pays his compliments to that gentleman on the subject of the 
consolidation of 1873 {Sixty years on the upper Mississippi, 188-170): "The wily 
Davidson was after the lucrative traffic and another object he had was to get control 
of this line [the Northern] and wreck it for his own benefit. So as I said he com- 
menced cutting passenger rates until the rate for passenger transportation to St. 
Paul from St. Louis was cut down to one dollar and boats of both lines were crowded 
with all sorts of passengers, carrying with them their own provisions. This was kept 
up for some months. In the fall both companies were exhausted. Unfortunately 
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pany had a paid-up capital of $700,000, with the privilege of 
increasing it to double that amount. The total equipment of 
the company was little greater than had been that of the North- 
western Union in 1866: twenty freight and passenger boats, a 
dozen tow boats, and a hundred barges, a total of about 30,000 
tons. Even so, the Keokuk and Northern was the most powerful 
organization on the river at the time. Davidson became super- 
intendent, and with two Northern line men, John S. McCune and 
Thomas B. Rhodes, formed the executive committee which was 
charged with the management of the business, including the 
appointment of officers for the boats and selection of agents at 
the different ports. 

Into this latest combination there entered factors which had 
either not operated at all in 1866 or which had but just begun to 
appear. The Northwestern Union packet company marked an 
offensive; the Keokuk and Northern was defensive. Not only 
did the various steamboat lines find that unlimited competition 
was ruining them, but that they were faced by a common foe, 
the railroad. It was the railroad which had driven Davidson 
from the Minnesota river not long after he had definitely gone 

for our company they agreed to let Davidson in the next season. Gapt. Tom Buford 
called on the stockholders in the winter for their signatures and the fatal deed was 
done. Stockholders received no dividends after this as by the time the two com- 
panies were out of debt, Davidson had control, having secured control of a majority 
of the stockholders. It was done in this way, the Keokuk or McUne line, as it was 
called, running between St. Louis and Keokuk had been merged with the Northern 
Line some two years before Davidson had been taken in. Mctlne dying, who had 
owned most of the stock in this line, it was found that the line was heavily in debt 
and that the stock must be sold to pay the indebtedness. Our people ought to have 
bought it at once, but did not, and Davidson stepped in and bought it which gave 
him control of the Northern Line by some few shares of stock. The directors of 
the Northern Line had been elected for another year a short time before the sale, 
so Davidson did not get control until the next year, in about 1870.* 

' ' The first thing Davidson done the next season was to call on the stockholders of 
the line for a 20 percent assessment to pay off the indebtedness made by repairs, etc. 
Some of them were foolish enough to respond. Our old citizen, Bill Henderson, paid 
his 20 percent on $30,000 worth of stock, for which he never received a cent. Some 
$55,000 worth of this stock was owned and is still held in Bock Island. This rob- 
ber of every steamboat interest on the upper Mississippi, has gone to hia reward. 
When he consummated his last and greatest deal in St. Louis he was holding outdoor 
revival meetings on the levee of St. Louis, and he took his final departure from this 
world in all the order [sic] of sanctity." 

* In his dates, as probably in some other details, Mr. MeMaster became a little 
confused. 
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into the Mississippi trade. The railroad, between 1866 and 
1872, was slowly driving him south from St. Paul. Beginning 
in 1847 as the Milwaukee and Waukesha railroad there was 
developed by construction, purchase, and lease the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, which connected Lake Michigan with the Missis- 
sippi at Prairie du Chien. Then it crossed the river to link up 
with other roads and by a roundabout route reached St. Paul 
and Minneapolis in 1866. Similarly the La Crosse and Milwau- 
kee, chartered in 1852, by various consolidations and extensions 
reached La Crosse in 1858. Up to this point railroad extension 
had been serving as a medium to bring grist to the mill of the 
steamboats; every time a railhead reached the river so much 
greater was the outlet through which could be poured the agri- 
cultural products of the northwest. By 1869, however, the St. 
Paul and Chicago railroad — a long dormant enterprise — had 
crept south from the head of navigation as far as Hastings, and 
then, sharing in the prevalent railroad-building boom, strode 
on till it reached Winona in 1871 and La Crescent in 1872. 
Merged with the Milwaukee and St. Paul, an outgrowth of the 
La Crosse and Prairie du Chien roads, it filled the gap between 
Milwaukee and Chicago in 1874, and, as the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul of today, offered the shipper or traveler a road to 
the east open throughout the year and not affected by low water 
or shut up by ice. The bridging of the gap between La Crescent 
and McGregor in 1876, thus linking Prairie du Chien with the 
upper towns along the river, was a detail Avhich merely empha- 
sized the trend of events. 

After 1873 it made little difference whether or not the river 
between Fulton and St. Louis was edged with steel rails; so 
long as for half the distance between St. Louis and St. Paul the 
steamboat had to meet rail competition, its activity was being 
rapidly cut to the handling of way traffic and that of diminish- 
ing volume. The Keokuk and Northern line packet company, 
then, entered life under an unlucky star ; it fought a losing fight 
to the end. A premature requiem may be said to have sounded 
in the paragraph appearing in the spring of 1874 in a newspaper 
which for years had made its steamboat and river news one of 
its principal features : 

The arrival of the first boat has ceased to be the important 
event it used to be in days gone by, but for the sake of history 
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we give the arrivals of the first boats as they have occurred at 
Winona in 1856. 55 

In the words of a man long associated with Commodore David- 
son 56 this is what happened : 

The railroad would take a little town where we got a quantity 
of freight, if the railroad struck it as it did between here [St. 
Paul] and Winona, and put the freight so low that the shippers 
could not afford to give it to the steamboats. They would make 
it so cheap as to kill off river business, for the boats felt that 
they could not afford to land and pick it up. 

On the lower river it was the same story : 

Memphis was a great cotton center. We [the Davidsons] had 
a cotton plantation about thirty miles from Memphis. The rail- 
road put a price for carrying cotton so low that we could not 
afford to put it on the boat, but when they got fifteen miles out 
from this landing they raised the price so much that planters 
could not afford to ship it by rail, but hired teams to haul it to 
different points where rates were low and then put it on the rail- 
roads. It would pay to haul ten miles and get the low rates. 
The result was that the boats could not do anything. 

Cutting rates was but one of numerous methods employed by 
railroads to put steamboats off the river, but they all tended to 
the same end. 57 

Not alone by paralleling the Mississippi was carried on the 
process of throttling steamboating with iron rails. In Decem- 
ber, 1873, the Green Bay and Minnesota railroad was formally 
opened. 58 This road, stretching across Wisconsin for two hun- 

ss Winona Weekly Republican, April 15, 1874. 

56 Colonel J. H. Davidson, general counsel for Davidson 's steamboating interests 
from 1870 to the time of the eommodore's death. 

57 There were many methods by which life could be made miserable for steamboat 
men; the matter of bridges, for instance, was provocative of much trouble. When 
the Chicago and Northwestern built a bridge across the Mississippi at Clinton, Iowa, 
the span was made 119 feet, instead of 160 feet as the rivermen contended it should 
be. The railroad hired three of the Northwestern Union's steamers to demonstrate 
that 119 feet was ample. Two of the steamers went through the span without mis- 
hap, but a gust of wind caught the third and it lost a wheel. ' ' Incidentally it may 
be said that the jury agreed that the short span was no menace to navigation. It is 
said that one of the pilots that took part in this exhibition was taken to Chicago by 
the railway company and pensioned, he and his wife, staying at a fine hotel, with 
all bills paid, as long as he lived, which is only one of the links in the chain with 
which the railroads have manacled the Mississippi." Merrick, "Steamboating 
and steamboatmen of the upper Mississippi,'' Burlington, Iowa, Saturday Evening 
Post, May 27, 1916. 

58 Winona Weekly Republican, December 24, 1837. 
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dred and fifteen miles, brought Winona in direct contact with 
Lake Michigan by the shortest rail route. This town, which in 
1871 had been almost wholly dependent upon the river, was now 
practically freed from it; rail connection with Milwaukee and 
Chicago, with Green Bay, and with Lake Superior via St. Paul, 
went far toward making its denizens look upon the Mississippi 
as an obstacle rather than a support. 

Still another railroad factor entering at the same time was 
the newly completed road between St. Paul and Duluth. Not 
only did it draw from St. Paul and its tributary area, but grain 
from down stream could be profitably sent by barge from points 
along the St. Croix and Lake Pepin to Stillwater, thence by rail 
to St. Paul and Duluth. 59 

It is not without interest to note that it was just at the time 
Davidson was having his last fight with the Northern line, pre- 
paratory to absorbing it, that the granger movement, of which 
the anti-monopoly affair of 1865-1866 was a premonitory rumble, 
swept over the northwest. This outburst was directed in large 
degree against transportation abuses just as the protest of 1866 
had been. In 1866, however, the steamboat men had come in for 
condemnation equal to that directed against the railroads, wher- 
ever the steamboat functioned as a transportation unit. In the 
protests of 1872-1874 the railroad occupied the center of the 
stage and river transportation was all but ignored. No more 
pointed indication of the approaching demise of steamboating 
could be desired. 

Although agrarian uneasiness failed to seize upon river 
transportation as a victim, the prevailing labor unrest of the 
seventies did not pass it by. In August, 1873, the Keokuk and 
Northern was partially tied up on account of a strike among its 
pilots. The dissatisfaction which thus culminated in a walk-out 
had been brewing all summer — in fact ever since the reorgan- 
ization, when wages had been scaled down. As a step in the 
direction of economy the new management divided the run from 
St. Louis to St. Paul at Keokuk and gave the pilots on the lower 

59 Winona Weekly Republican, November 19, 1873. During the season of 1873 
the Charlie Cheever towed 131 barges into Stillwater with an estimated cargo of a 
million and a half bushels of wheat. Two other steamers were engaged in the same 
towing run. In 1872 the Northern line acquired the contract for this business with 
the St. Paul and l>ake Superior railroad. Ibid., March 8, 1872. 
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end twenty-five dollars per month less than those on the upper 
run received. "For almost thirty years the company have sent 
out their boats regularly, and never before in the annals of the 
history of the line is there a similar record to be found. That 
such a trouble should occur at this late period of the company's 
existence is a matter greatly to be deplored. ' ' *° 

Railroad competition, labor troubles, law suits, and a con- 
stantly increasing cost of maintenance would have accounted 
amply for the desperate struggle in which Davidson's line was 
engaged after 1873. But there were other difficulties, the most 
annoying of which, perhaps, was continuing internal dissension. 
A group of stockholders had been dissatisfied with the reorgan- 
ization of 1873, insofar as it had affected the Northern line, and 
had immediately taken steps to shake the hold Davidson had 
secured. The fight for a receivership lasted until 1881, at which 
time the Keokuk and Northern was declared bankrupt. 61 The 
depression following the panic of 1873 had made matters still 
more difficult, so that it is a question whether the action of the 
disgruntled stockholders did more than give the final push. 

Determined not to be driven from the steamboat game, Com- 
modore Davidson bought in for nominal prices the best of the 
boats and other equipment disposed of at a sheriff's sale, and 
immediately organized another company. 62 This concern, the 
St. Louis and St. Paul passenger and freight line, received a 
charter under the laws of Wisconsin and established its main 
offices at La Crosse. Its capitalization of $100,000 and its ten 
boats made it appear a puny affair when compared with either 
the Keokuk and Northern or the Northwestern Union lines. 
W. F. Davidson and P. S. Davidson both were among the offi- 
cials, the former as general manager and the latter as president, 
but no other names prominent in the earlier organizations ap- 
pear in the list of promoters. 83 For six years, until the death of 

60 St. Paul Pioneer, August 26, 1873, quoting from the St. Louis Despatch of 
August 20. The pilots on the upper run were to receive $150 per month, those on 
the lower, $125, or five dollars less than was received by a first class clerk. 

61 Blakeley, "Advent of commerce in Minnesota," Minnesota historical col- 
lections, 8 : 414. See also G. B. Merrick, ' ' Joseph Beynolds and the Diamond Jo 
line steamers," Mississippi valley historical association, Proceedings, 8: 237. 

«2 St. Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer Press, April 9, 1881. 

6s Merrick states that Peyton S. Davidson, 8. F. Clinton, and Lafayette Holmes 
organized a second line at La Crosse which was in existence for one year. "Joseph 
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Commodore Davidson in 1887, the line struggled on, always on 
the down grade. In addition to the railroad competition exist- 
ing at the time of its formation, it had to face a new rival after 
1886, when the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, a protege of 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy railroad, began running 
trains on its track along the east bank of the Mississippi south 
from St. Paul. 

When Davidson died the question arose with his heirs as to 
whether it would be better to sell the line for what could be ob- 
tained or attempt to keep it in operation. The latter counsel 
prevailed and for a season or two the unequal tight was main- 
tained.* 4 Then the line was sold to Charles H. Petsch of the 
Hamm brewing company, and others, who kept it running until 
1890, when it was withdrawn from the river. 85 

Perhaps a word should be added regarding the concern which 
had developed into Davidson's greatest rival on the river during 
his last days. Back in the early sixties Joseph Reynolds, "Dia- 
mond Jo," bought and sold wheat which he shipped east from 
Prairie du Chien. Convinced that he was not securing fair 
treatment from the rivermen he built a little stern-wheeler, the 
Lansing, to carry his own freight. The threat seemed to work, 
for a short time later Davidson and Reynolds entered into an 
agreement whereby the latter sold to Davidson his vessel, and 
the commodore, in turn, bound himself to deal squarely with 
Reynolds. A similar experienee the following year, however, 
caused Reynolds to build and operate the Diamond Jo, only to 
make a new bargain and sell out as before. Three or four years 
of uneasy cooperation led Reynolds to buy a couple of steamers 

Reynolds and the Diamond Jo line steamers," Mississippi valley historical associa- 
tion, Proceedings, 8 : 237. The contemeporary newspapers not only give no indica- 
tion of this, but enumerate these three men among those associated with W. F. 
Davidson in forming the St. Louis and St. Paul passenger and freight line. 

•* This is the account of Colonel J. H. Davidson of St. Paul. Colonel Davidson 
states that he was invited to be present at the conference when the fate of the line 
was to be decided ; when his advice was asked he told the owners that if it were his 
property he would have all the packets and barges towed into Pig Eye slough -and 
burned. He maintained that what it would cost to get the equipment in shape for 
the season of 1888 would more than eat up any profits which might accrue. The 
experience of that season and the following more than justified Colonel Davidson's 
prophecy. 

«» Merrick, "Joseph Reynolds and the Diamond Jo line steamers," Mississippi 
valley historical association, Proceedings, 8: 249. 
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and two barges, and from this small beginning grew the Dia- 
mond Jo line which was destined to outlive the larger organiza- 
tion for many years. 66 At first only freighting and towing Avere 
attempted by Reynolds ; in 1874 he purchased the slender re- 
maining equipment of John Robson's Red line to be used in 
transporting lumber and coal between Rock Island and St. 
Paul. 87 After Davidson's St. Louis and St. Paul line began to 
get into deeper and deeper water Reynolds turned his attention 
more and more to the passenger end of the business, which he 
had regarded hitherto as a mere side issue. 

Of all the prominent steamboat men of the upper Mississippi 
in the period after the civil war, William F. Davidson stands 
out in a peculiar way. On a relatively small scale he typifies 
the economic forces which were then beginning to make them- 
selves apparent in all lines of endeavor: combination and ab- 
sorption if this could be accomplished, otherwise ruthless com- 
petition to drive the opponent to the wall. It is, perhaps, not 
unfair to liken Davidson in his steamboating operations to Jay 
Gould and his manipulation of railroads and their finances; 
many common characteristics were evidenced by the two men. 
And yet Davidson was but a product of his day. Execrated as 
he was and still is by many who remember him — sometimes to 
their own sorrow — he was following the general line of activity 
pursued by business promoters of his time. There is no evi- 
dence that his business dealings appealed to the commodore in 
any other light than legitimate activities. That anyone could 
call him personally immoral was quite obviously far from his 
mind. Sometime during the seventies he "got religion," and 
one of the tangible evidences of his conversion was his putting 
the bars off his boats. Voluntarily he cut off a source of revenue 
which was almost universally looked upon as not only unques- 
tionably good business but also quite proper. 

Leaving out of consideration the question of rail competition 
there can be no doubt that the steamboat lines were far from 
economical in their management. Costly law suits, some of 
them hanging over from early days, hampered operations. In- 

«o Merrick 'a article, cited in note 65, contains a full and circumstantial account 
of Reynolds as a steamboat man. 

67 Winona Weekly Republican, March 11, 1874. 
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ternal dissensions prevented the cooperation which might have 
gone far to stave off defeat. Yet, viewed from without, and 
after the whole game has been played, may there not be some 
ground for the suspicion that the greatest obstacle to a continu- 
ing prosperity, at least on a small scale, of steamboating on the 
upper river was the result of a tactical or strategic blunder? 
The steamboat men made a fatal mistake when they became so 
closely involved with railroads in the earliest days : they shel- 
tered the viper which stung them. Just to what extent Davidson 
was financially tied up with railroad magnates is difficult to 
determine, nay, even to surmise, but there was a deal of inter- 
locking of interests which in the end redounded to the benefit of 
the latter. 68 

Reversing the case, there seems to be good reason to believe 
that the railroads were no less shortsighted than their oppo- 
nents. In their zeal to drive out all river competition railway 
dictators failed to see that steamboats could be continued as 
valuable adjuncts to land carriage, economical to a degree. 
Each, in its mad desire to destroy the adversary, in its deter- 
mination to exact from the public the ultimate pound of flesh, 
overlooked the possibility of both serving a fairly contented 
clientele to the advantage of all concerned. 

Lester B. Shippee 
University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

<ss The writer has been unable to secure any definite information as to the source 
of Davidson's financial backing. Evidence seems to point to S. S. Merrill, general 
manager of the Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad, as one who stood in very close rela- 
tions to the commodore. 



